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talism” in large northern industrial cities, Everett L. Perry 
of the Board of National Missions, United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., writes in a doctoral dissertation, 
Socio-Economic Factors and American Fundamentalism 
(unpublished, The University of Chicago, 1959). A digest 
appears in Review of Religious Research, P.O. Box 228, 
Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y., Fall, 1959, from 
which this review is written. 


“However,” Dr. Perry writes, “the relationship is not 
that of a simple determinism of religion by the economic 
sphere, but is found within the characteristics of the life 
situation of people, which makes fundamentalism relevant 
to the meeting of social and religious needs. Needs for 
security and for individual self-determination are key 
points of relevance. . . . A key phase is that ‘religious 
experience is always also some other kind of experience.’ 
In contemporary American human society human need 
thus becomes the intermediary between economic factors, 
on the one hand, and the form of religion, on the other.” 

Fundamentalism, which is not identical with conserva- 
tism, “had its roots in Bible and missionary conferences 
of the late 19th century.” It was formulated in 1909 in a 
publication, The Fundamentals. It began to receive public 
attention in the 1920's, when it was the center of “con- 
flicts within major denominations.” In the late 1930's it 
was related to “minor schisms,” and came to public atten- 
tion again during World War II and thereafter, when the 
national organizations, the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals and the American Council of Christian Churches 
were formed. 

“Marginal fundamentalistic tendencies,” Dr. Perry 
writes, are “found in the pentecostal and holiness sects, 
the ‘cult of reassurance,’ economic libertarianism, resist- 
ance to social action programs of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and of denomina- 
tions, and the use of religion in support of particular pat- 
terns of race relations.” 

“For purposes of this thesis fundamentalism was con- 
sidered to be a reactionary tendency in religion which 
identifies as fundamental to the Christian faith some par- 
ticular doctrine or doctrines which were, or were pur- 
ported to have been, held by Christians of a previous 
generation. Strong emotional resistance is shown to any 
tendency to bring such doctrines into question or to indi- 
cate that they belong, not to the whole history of the 
Christian church, but mainly to the recent past.” 

Drawing upon a variety of materials and using various 
methods, Dr. Perry points out “five distinctive types of 
role played by socio-economic factors in the rise and de- 
velopment of fundamentalism in the northern industrial 
metropolis.” A portion of one of the five specific findings 
reads: 

“Both major strands of economic conservatism—that 
which arises from the desire to maintain an attained eco- 
nomic advantage, and that which resists change on the 
basis of tradition, despite lack of economic advantage— 
are congenial to the fundamentalist ethic, which stresses 
individual morality apart from political action. The basis 
of mutual psychological support of fundamentalism and 
economic conservatism may be inferred from the observed 
tendencies of fundamentalism to teach economic conserva- 
tism, and the conscious efforts of businessmen to secure 
religion’s support of economic conservatism. Striking par- 
allels between fundamentalism and economic conservatism, 
such as dependence upon old and simple principles, and 
upon polar opposites rather than discussion of variations, 
lend credence to a conclusion that the two have common 
psychological roots.” 


“Organized Bigotry and Disruption” 


Following is the full text of a review first published 
in this Service, September 26, 1953: 


“A study of organized bigotry and disruption on the 
fringes of Protestantism” is the sub-title of Apostles of 
Discord, by Ralph Lord Roy, a minister of the Methodist 
Church . . . (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1953. $3.75). 

The work is further defined as “an attempt to make 
available significant information on many . . . discordant 
organizations and individuals that are trying to enlist a 
large following among Protestants.” It deals with mi- 
norities that emphasize racism, are ultra nationalist, are 
reported to be pro-communist, or are regarded as extreme 
economic “libertarians.” Mr. Roy says that ‘“Protestant- 
ism’s apostles of discord appear to be gaining in numbers 
and in strength.” He believes that Protestantism’s vitality 
is threatened by “organized malcontents who zealously 
seek to promote hate and disruption under the banner of 
the Christian faith.” 

The study is not definitive, and at important points 
there are interpretations other than those of the author 
of the book. Mr. Roy hopes it will arouse interest, so 
that there may be a further unveiling of the “apostles 
of discord.” He states that he approached his task with 
reluctance, knowing something of the “merciless abuse” 
dealt out by many of the leaders of movements interpreted 
in the book. The author makes clear that he does not wish 
to engage in theological controversy. He has encountered 
fanatical pro-left, as well as intransigent pro-right, propa- 
gandists. The author shares with his readers, in both a 
thorough preface and a long introduction, the problems 
and dilemmas he encountered while making his studies. 


Evaluation of Radio-TV 


For 20 years John W. Bachman has been “engaged in 
a quest for elusive clues to the churches’ responsibilities 
in relation to the mass media.” He now reports on certain 
aspects of the pilgrimage in a book, The Church in the 
World of Radio-Television (New York, Association Press, 
1960, $3.50). The book is an outgrowth of the work of the 
Study Commission on the Role of Radio, Television, and 
Films in Religion of the National Council of Churches. 
It is not an official statement of the Study Commission 
or of the National Council, but is “highly commended” by 
the Commission for “its illumination of most of the issues 
in the field of radio and television with which the Com- 
mission has dealt,” according to R. H. Edwin Espy, 
secretary of the Commission. 

Dr. Bachman, who teaches at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, finds that many church people react 
to the power of the mass media by opposing portrayal of 
violence and immorality, advocating more frequent and 
more complimentary representation of clergymen, request- 
ing references to God and goodness in so-called secular 
programs. 

Such views, Dr. Bachman writes, “do not demonstrate 
a depth and breadth of view which should characterize the 
Christian church.” 

He interprets the American system of broadcasting, 
program possibilities and problems, prospects for improve- 
ment, the church’s task of communication, the scope of 
current Christian broadcasts. Then he proceeds to a con- 
clusion entitled “In Pursuit of a Plan.” 

There is no “master plan” in existence and one may 
never be feasible. “The church’s opportunities and possi- 
bilities in relation to the mass media are so complex that 
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there must be years of experimentation and exploration 
before much is known about them. What emerges eventu- 
ally will certainly be less of a blueprint than a flexible 
strategy, subject always to revisions in the light of chang- 
ing conditions.” There should be “explorations into many 
fields: art, theology, sociology, and communications re- 
search, among others.” 

“Some form of cooperation among religious groups” 
seems to be “inescapable.” Some standards have already 
been systematically formulated by religious organizations. 
“But the problems of divided Protestantism are bound to 
be reflected in any cooperative venture.” Major programs 
have been put on the air by networks “at hours when 
churchgoers can seldom view them.” 

Although there is much talk about church unity, Dr. 
Bachman writes that “it is still easier to raise a million 
dollars for a denominational than for an interdenomina- 
tional project” in the radio-TV field. It seems to be im- 
possible for churchmen to agree as to what is “good art” 
and what is “bad art.” There is need, too, Dr. Bachman 
writes, to search for techniques whereby many church 
groups can systematically engage in discussions that lead 
to program evaluation. There is need to find good means 
whereby the churches may be intelligently concerned with 
the over-all program schedule of radio and TV stations. 
Finally, there is need for “persistence in the pursuit.” 


Statistics of Church Finance 


Contributions reported in 1958 by forty-nine Protestant 
and Orthodox communions totaled $2,352,159,290, the 
Department of Stewardship and Benevolence of the 
National Council of Churches has announced. Gifts for 
benevolences—home and foreign missions and overseas 
relief—amounted to $473,911,895. This was 20.2 per cent 
of the total. 


Announcement of the figures was made by T. K. 
Thompson, executive director of the Department of 
Stewardship and Benevolence of the National Council of 
Churches from the 39th report of an annual series, The 
Statistics of Church Finances. The data were supplied by 
officials of the denominations and were tabulated, 1959, 
by the Bureau of Research and Survey of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Dr. Thompson stated that forty church bodies provided 
comparable data for 1957 and 1958. On the basis of those 
figures, he reported that total congregational expenses— 
ministers’ salaries, building maintenance, repairs, utilities 
—rose almost 6 per cent. Gifts for benevolences increased 
about 7 per cent. 

Based on reports made by the same forty denomina- 
tions, per member giving for congregational expenses 
went up 5.1 per cent and benevolences showed a gain of 
4.9 per cent. 

In terms of dollars and cents, the reports of the forty 
denominations showed the following: Total for congrega- 
tional expenses, $1,811,719,806; total for benevolences, 
$451,905,341; per member average for congregational 
expenses, $49.82; per member average for benevolences, 
$12.43. 

Mr. Thompson also released 1958 figures on contribu- 
tions in six Canadian church groups that reported. Total 
giving was $101,099,963. Gifts for benevolences were 19.1 
per cent of the total. 

Forty-six of forty-nine church bodies in the current 
publication reported a total of $86,944,184 for overseas 
missionary work. The per member figure for this same 
group is $2.32, a gain of 3.1 per cent over 1957. 
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“Right-to-Work in Practice” 


In the state of Texas in 1947, an organization named 
Christian Americans lobbied along with the state Manu- 
facturers Association and many regional chambers of 
commerce in favor of a “right-to-work” bill (forbidding 
the requirement of union membership or non-membership 
as a condition of employment), which was passed by the 
Legislature and signed by the Governor. The Fund for 
the Republic, as part of its studies of the trade union, 
recently asked Frederic Meyers, who had taught at 
the University of Texas and now is on the faculty at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, to review the 
effects of the statute a decade after the law went on the 
books. Mr. Meyers had previously written on labor eco- 
nomics and relations. The results are published, 1959, by 
the Fund, Santa Barbara, California, in a booklet, Right- 
To-Work In Practice, single copies free on application. 

“What is the real impact of this method of dealing with 
individual rights .. .?” Mr. Meyers answers his own ques- 
tion only in terms of Texas, but he states that “that state 
is the most highly industrialized area in the country to 
have had a lengthy experience with ‘right-to-work.’” 

We quote from his conclusions, which indicate that the 
observable results are far different from the claims of 
either labor or management—they have made for little 
direct difference in the actual operations of labor relations: 

“For eleven years now, the ‘Right-to-Work’ law in 
Texas has been a powerful symbol. To management it 
stands for the political power it has held and hopes to 
retain; to the labor movement it marks another in a series 
of disappointments in the area of state legislation. The 
actual workings of the law do not bear out the claims or 
anticipations of either side—Right-to-Work’ does not 
guarantee individual freedom, nor does it destroy the 
union. Perhaps some businessmen have taken the statute 
seriously and decided to locate, or not to locate, in Texas 
because of it, but if this is true the motivation was a re- 
sponse to the symbol and not to a law that makes Texas 
so different from the rest of the United States. 

“It is my considered conclusion that the ‘Right-to- 
Work’ statute in Texas, taken by itself and apart from 
the body of state labor legislation, has had minimal direct 
effect... .” 


Significance of Pension Funds 


Accumulating pension funds under institutional control 
are resulting in a condition that “is socializing the wealth 
of capitalism,” is “not socialism by a long shot,” but noth- 
ing like the traditional description of capitalism, Rev. 
Paul P. Harbrecht, S.J., generalizes in the book, Pension 
Funds and Economic Power (New York, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1959. $5.00). The author is a member of 
the Bar of the District of Columbia and his main work has 
been at the Institute of Social Order, St. Louis. The study 
here reviewed was in shorter form presented as a disser- 
tation in the Science of Law, Columbia University. 

Pension funds represent vast aggregations of wealth, 
neither public nor private, except in the sense that they 
are not controlled by the state. They are “owned” by no 
one in the meaningful sense of the term and such a phe- 
nomenon in a capitalist society, which has traditionally 
considered the distinction between public and private 
ownership to be adequate and complete, challenges us to 
find a rational framework to accommodate it, says Dr. 
Harbrecht. 

With more than one quarter of the nation’s working 
population covered by all types of private pension plans, 
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lather Harbrecht says, these funds are even now in a 
position to affect the balance of forces in our economy by 
their influence on the level of savings, the capital markets 
and the buying power of millions of workers. He believes, 
moreover, that in the immediate future their impact is 
certain to grow since their rate of growth is unlikely to 
diminish before 1970. 

The author of the report says that wide coverage of 
employees under pension programs is a matter of fairly 
recent experience. During the life of most of the plans 
economic conditions have been favorable, he points out, 
but under the terms of most plans it is questionable how 
many employees would realize the expected benefits from 
them in a period of prolonged depression. 

Some of the most serious weaknesses in the present 
pension systems, Father Harbrecht finds, stem from am- 
biguity of ownership of the assets of the pension trusts. 
At least three groups have some form of interest in these 
funds and their claims are overlapping and ill-defined, 
with the rights of the employee, whose future may be 
vitally affected, the most uncertain. 

Father Harbrecht says, “Whatever the property rights 
in pension trusts may be, the actual practice at present 
confines the beneficiaries’ rights to claims upon these 
funds and places control in the hands of the contributors 
(usually the employers) and the trustees of the funds.” 

The federal income tax policy has been the largest 
single influence on the structure of pension funds, Father 
Harbrecht says, for in order to reap the advantages of 
favored tax treatment, employers have had to formalize 
their plans, dedicate pension reserves irrevocably to the 
use of their employees and provide for equality of treat- 
ment among beneficiaries. But that these and other present 
provisions are inadequate is clearly evident, says the study, 
in view of the lack of protection to workers in companies 
which may fail or go out of business or whose directors 
may feel that the obligations of the pension funds are too 
heavy. 


What Can the National Economy Afford? 


“We can afford to serve our human needs,” it is stated 
in a booklet, The Federal Budget and the General Welfare, 
published by the Conference on Economic Progress, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (1959. 
50 cents a copy). The imperative need is declared to be 
“more federal action now.” The study discusses what are 
regarded as adequate federal budgets in such fields as 
education, health services, social welfare, social security, 
and national security. There is consideration of “attuning 
the federal budget to the general welfare.” Leon H. 
Keyserling, formly a member of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, is president of the Conference, 
which is described as “a non-profit, non-political organi- 
zaion” whose “studies are made and distributed to promote 
informed discussion of national domestic economic prob- 
lems.” 


A Physician’s View of Birth Control 


A frank discussion of contraception, infertility, sterili- 
zation, abortion, and artificial insemination is presented 
by Alan F. Guttmacher, in his Babies by Choice or by 
Chance (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1959. $3.95). 
Dr. Guttmacher is chief of Obstetrics and Gynecology at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, and clinical professor 
at Columbia University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Dr. Guttmacher says that this is “an indignant book!” 


One of the sources of Dr. Guttmacher’s indignation is the 
Church which “‘. . . wields such stultifying power in cer. 
tain areas of medical care.” 

“It is high time that men of good will burst the medj- 
cal, political and religious shackles which bind them, to 
analyze and solve health problems by frank, free and un. 
bigoted discussion.” Dr. Guttmacher expresses the hope 
that his book will advance this goal. 

The book is written in simple terms which the layman 
can easily understand. His method is the recitation of 
medical case histories and descriptive discussion of salient 
topics related to contraception, sterilization, abortion, in- 
fertility, and artificial insemination. Dr. Guttmacher does 
not hestitate to disagree with both Church and State on 
many important issues and challenges some long-held 
moral positions. 

Included in this book is a brief chapter, ‘“‘Contraception: 
Medical, Religious and Legal Attitudes” in which posi- 
tions of major denominational groups are briefly noted, 
A brief reading list is appended. 

In concluding his book, Dr. Guttmacher says that be- 
fore answers can be spelled out in the field of control of 
conception many problems must be solved calling for “ex- 
tensive research in the physiology of the reproductive 
process, and the social aspects of contraception, abortion, 
sterilization and artificial insemination. Obviously much 
latitude must be allowed in the final answers if we are to 
avoid violence to cultural beliefs. What is proper for 
Buddhist-Shinto Japan may be repugnant to Protestant 
United States, and vice-versa. ...” 


“Facts About Families” 


The following information appeared in the Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, Washington, May, 1959, under the title 
above. It was prepared in the division of program research, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social Security Administra- 
tion, for the biennial meeting of the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, held in Washington in 1959. In our 
reprint the statistical tables and the sources cited are 
omitted. Part of the text follows: 

“At the beginning of this century we were a Nation of 
76 million people, nearly 31 million of whom were chil- 
dren under 18. A baby born then was expected to live only 
to the age of 49... . Well over a third of the population 
then was living on farms, which provided most of their 
income and nearly all of their food. 

“By 1958 our population had increased 214 times to a 
total of 174 million, with more than 4 million babies born 
in each of the preceding 5 years. Although children under 
age 18 are twice as numerous as in 1900, they constitute 
but 35 per cent rather than 40 per cent of the population. 
Persons aged 65 or more, on the other hand, have in- 
creased nearly fivefold in number to nearly 9 per cent of 
the total population as against 4 per cent in 1900. Life 
expectancy for babies at birth is about 70 years, and per- 
sons 45 years old can expect to live to age 75, well above 
the age at which most persons now stop working. 

We have become more and more concentrated in cities 
and their environs. The 21 million persons now living on 
farms represent only 12 per cent of the total population, 
compared with nearly 40 per cent in 1900 and 23 per cent 
just before World War II. Of those people now living on 
farms and employed, nearly two-fifths are doing off-farm 
work. 

“The trend towards a larger, more urban population 
and longer life is expected to continue. By 1970, it is pro- 
jected, there may be an additional 40 million persons, 
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including 18 million under age 18 and 414 million aged 65 
or more. 
More People Marrying 

“Today, fewer people remain single than ever before. 
Furthermore, an increasing proportion of divorced per- 
sons remarry. By 1958, more than 2 out of every 3 
persons aged 14 and over, 82 million in all, were married, 
although about 4 million were living apart from their 
spouses. 

“As the Census counts families, there were 43.7 million 
in 1958, one-third more than in 1940. In addition to the 
38 million husband-wife families, 1.3 million families had 
a male head with no wife and 4.3 million had a woman as 
head. There were also about 1.7 million subfamilies—that 
is, married couples or one-parent-child groups related to 
the head of the main family. Subfamilies were found in 
4.0 per cent of the families as counted by the Census in 
1958, compared with 6.4 per cent in 1940. 

“Counting stepchildren and adopted children as ‘own’ 
children, we find that more than half the families (56 per 
cent) in 1958 had at least one child of their own under 18 
years ; one-fifth had three or more. If the same proportion 
of families have children in 1970 as in 1958, there will be 
30 million families with children in that year. 

“Most children today live in a ‘normal’ familvy—that is, 
one with both parents present. In early 1958, 87 per cent 
of the 60.5 million unmarried children under 18 years in 
the United States were living with both their parents. 
About 1 in 10 (6.4 million) were living with only one 
parent, usually the mother. An additional 1.1 million lived 
with other relatives, leaving about 400,000 in institutions, 
foster family homes, or unrelated households. 

“In a ‘normal’ family, children are favored in another 
respect, because they and the family are not nearly so 
likely to share the home of a relative as when one of the 
parents is absent. Of the family groups including children 
under age 18 and both a mother and father, only 3 per 
cent made their home with a relative. Of the groups in- 
cluding children under age 18 but only one parent, nearly 
1 out of 4 share a relative’s home. 

“Although most people live as part of a family, a num- 
ber of people—especially older women—live some years 
of their lives by themselves. 

“Since 1940 the number of women lodging or maintain- 
ing their own home with no relative present has increased 
from 4.3 million to 6.2 million, while the number of men 
in this situation actually dropped from 4.9 million to 4.2 
million. As a result, the total number of unattached indi- 
viduals increased from 9.3 million to 10.4 million. Projec- 
tions show that by 1970 the number of persons who live 
alone or with nonrelatives may increase to 1214 million. 

“Many of these older persons living outside a family 
group are now receiving social insurance benefits or other 
income-maintenance payments; in fact, income-mainte- 
nance programs often play a large part in making it 
possible for the older people to live by themselves rather 
than with relatives. As medical knowledge and other re- 
search increase life expectancy, however, there is also 
increasing need for homemaker services, ‘meals on 
wheels,’ and other services designed to make continued 
independence possible for aged persons who otherwise 
would no longer be able to live alone. 

“For every 2 men living alone or with nonrelatives (and 
not in the Armed Forces or an institution) there are 3 
women in this situation—a reflection of the fact that 
women tend to outlive their husbands. More than half of 
all these women are widowed, and almost 40 per cent are 
65 years or older. 
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Families on the Move 


“After the end of World War II, with improved eco- 
nomic conditions and easing of the housing shortage, a 
number of new families and some already established set 
up housekeeping for themselves. Others took advantage 
of the opportunity to move to more desirable quarters. 
Many families now still experience at least an occasional 
moving day. For example, 1 out of every 5 families in the 
country moved between April 1954 and April 1955. Fami- 
lies consisting only of a married couple and children 
under age 18 were more likely to move than families of 
other types, and families with a head under age 35 more 
likely to move than older families. A majority of those 
who moved stayed within the same county, perhaps seek- 
ing more space or dwellings better adapted to their needs. 
Others moved to a new locality, perhaps because of better 
job opportunities. 

“These are the most recent data published on the 
mobility of families. Current data for individuals show a 
fairly constant rate of mobility over the past 10 years. 
Young people consistently are more likely to move than 
older people, as they get a new job or marry and set up 
housekeeping on their own. 

“The numbers moving from one county to another (which 
sometimes meant from one State to another), combined 
with population growth and other factors, created an im- 
balance between population and educational and other 
needed facilities—a situation calling for more and better 
community planning. In some instances families crossing 
county or State lines found themselves temporarily barred 
from needed services because of residence requirements 
for eligibility. 

“Today the ups and downs of the family cycle from 
formation to dissolution not only affect more people— 
because more of them marry—but extend over a longer 
period of time, as people marry earlier and live longer. 

“In recent years about | out of every 2 brides marrying 
for the first time is under 20 years and her husband little 
more than 2 years older. Marriages of girls barely out of 
high school or boys still at college are common enough to 
be the subject for discussion among educators and family 
counsellors. Today, of the young men 20 or 21 years old 
who are full-time students at college, 1 in 10 is married 
and living with his wife. In 1958, the number of girls 
already married by their twenty-fifth birthday was more 
than one-third greater than would be expected if the 
marriage rate for this age group had remained the same 
as in 1940, and the number of men married by age 25 was 
actually three-fourths again as high as would have been 
expected. 

“The average married couple having children now have 
their first baby when the wife is about 22 and the last 
baby some 5 or 6 years later. Fewer couples are living out 
their married life with no children at all, and a greater 
proportion, particularly among those where the wife had 
more years at school, are having three or more than was 
true in the forties. (It is still true, however, that families 
are smaller than early in our history.) 

“Because people now marry young and both men and 
women live longer than they used to, the average couple 
today can look forward to more than 40 years of married 
life. Furthermore, they can expect to share the last third 
of their time together after their youngest child has mar- 
ried and left home. This final phase of married life was 
beyond the reach of the average couple two generations 
ago, because there was a 50-50 chance that either the hus- 
band or wife would die at least 2 years before the last 
child was married. .. .” 
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3rd Report on Activities of the 86th Congress 


The notes that follow supplement those published 
January 23, 1960, which mentioned pending business and 
also gave an account of a number of the new laws result- 
ing from the first session of the present Congress, and 
those that appeared March 14, 1959, when the issues ap- 
pearing early in the first session were reviewed. 

Civil Rights 

The House passed HR. 8601, expanding federal en- 
forcement of civil rights by providing for the appointment 
of federal referees and otherwise amending the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. The Senate, which had been in the 
midst of a six weeks’ discussion (part of which was 
labeled a filibuster) of civil rights since February 15, then 
took up an amended House bill as reported by its Judiciary 
Committee. 

As passed by the House, there were, among others, the 
following provisions: Punishment for a person interfering 
with orders of federal courts for desegregation of public 
schools, up to a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for 60 
days, or both; requirement that voting and registration 
records be preserved for two years; empowering the Civil 
Rights Commission to administer oaths and take sworn 
statements ; authorizing federal courts to appoint referees 
who would investigate complaints of Negroes with respect 
to denial of the right to vote, such referees to have the 
right to subpoena records, administer oaths, and cross- 
examine witnesses. 

In general, the Senate voted down all proposals to lib- 
eralize the measure, and passed the bill on April 21. For 
example, on April 4 the Senate voted down, 61 to 30 the 
Administration’s proposal for federal grants to school 
districts undertaking desegregation programs. Out of 34 
Republicans voting, 24 voted against the Administration’s 
recommendation. Out of 57 Democrats voting, 37 were 
opposed. All of which is only new evidence that both major 
parties can still be equivocal on civil rights. 


Correct Interest on Credit Purchases 


Hearings were held by a sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency on a bill, $.2755, 
introduced by Senator Paul H. Douglas, Illinois, requiring 
that persons buying on credit must be informed of the 
total interest and other charges that they must pay. Under 
the terms of the bill, a seller extending credit would have 
to furnish to a buyer a statement in writing showing the 
total finance charges and information concerning the an- 
nual rate of “simple interest” on the unpaid balance. At 
the first hearing in March a spokesman of the Association 
of Better Business Bureaus, with headquarters in New 
York, supported the proposal. It is understood that some 
bankers have called the bill “impractical.’’ The chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency is 
A. Willis Robertson, Virginia. 


Federal Aid to Depressed Areas in U.S. 


The Area Redevelopment bill, S.722, introduced by 
Paul H. Douglas, Illinois, for himself and 38 co-sponsors 
(five of them Republicans) was patterned closely on a 
measure that President Eisenhower vetoed in 1958, a veto 
not relished by all Republicans running for office in No- 
vember, 1958. The bill was passed by the Senate, and re- 
ported in the House, May 14, 1959, but not debated here. 
~ This measure would create an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency in the executive 
branch. It would require the Administrator of that agency 
to designate as industrial redevelopment areas those sec- 


tions experiencing unemployment of 12 per cent ot the 
working force during the preceding year, and of nine per 
cent during 15 out of 18 preceding months, and of six per 
cent during 18 of the preceding 24 months. The admin- 
istrator would also be required to designate as rural devel- 
opment areas those counties that are ranked among the 
500 in the nation as having the lowest level of living 
among farm operator families and those ranked among 
the 500 counties having the highest percentage of commer- 
cial farms producing less than $2,500 worth of products 
for sale annually. The bill would authorize establishment 
of two funds of $75,000,000 each, one rural, the other 
urban, for loans to localities for redevelopment programs. 
It would establish a fund of $50,000,000 for low-interest, 
long-term loans for the construction or expansion of pub- 
lic facilities; and grants of $35,000,000 to assist in the 
financing of public facilities in redevelopment areas. It 
would also authorize an appropriation for the proposed 
Redevelopment Administration to enable it to spend 
$4,500,000 to furnish technical assistance in redevelop- 
ment areas; and one of $1,500,000 for vocational train- 
ing of people in redevelopment areas. 


Minimum Wage 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Lister Hill, Alabama, chairman, has re- 
ported out favorably S.1046, a bill that would raise the 
minimum wage of workers covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour. It would also 
extend the coverage to many workers not now protected. 


Loyalty Oaths in Defense Education Act 


The Senate voted on July 23, 1959, 49 to 42, to recom- 
mit to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, S.819, 
a bill that would remove the requirement under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act that each student receiving 
a scholarship, grant or loan must file an affidavit containing 
both an oath of allegiance and also one stating that he is 
not a member of or supporter of an organization advo- 
cating the overthrow of the U.S. government by violence 
or by illegal or unconstitutional means. This action put 
the bill “on the shelf.” 


Social Security 


Social Security benefits have usually been liberalized in 
“election years,” and as everyone knows 1960 is an 
election year. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, where such measures must originate, is expected 
to consider further modifications, including provision for 
medical care for elderly persons, and raising the limit of 
$100 a month which recipients of Old Age, Survivors’, 
and Disability Insurance may earn in covered employment 
without losing the benefit. 

The latest amendments (1958) of the social securi 
laws were summarized in this Service, March 14, 1959. 
These amendments made it possible for the first time for 
dependents of totally disabled workers to secure social 
security benefits. More than 200,000 disabled workers 
aged 50 to 65 were receiving monthly benefits in 1958. 
The amendments made it possible for about 180,000 de- 
pendents of disabled workers to receive payments. 

H.R. 2743, introduced by Representative Frank M. 
Clark, Pennsylvania, would “provide for exemption from 
participation in the federal old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program for individuals who are opposed to partici- 
pation in such program on grounds of conscience and 
belief.” It is understood that this exemption is requested 
by citizens who are members of Amish groups, branches 
of the Mennonite “family” of religious bodies. 
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A much-discussed bill is H.R. 4700, introduced by Rep- 
resentative A. J. Forand, Rhode Island, which would add 
health insurance coverage to social security benefits of 

rsons 65 years of age and over and increase the social 
security tax by 14 of one per cent on both employer and 
employe in order to finance the addition. Benefits would 
include payments toward surgical services, up to 60 days 
of hospital care per year, and up to 120 days of nursing 
care at home. At this writing the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas, chairman, has 
declined to report the bill favorably, but Mr. Forand is 
endeavoring to bring the measure to the floor by petition. 
Meanwhile Arthur Flemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, is hurrying to prepare an alternative 
proposal for provision of medical care for the elderly for 
presentation to this session of Congress. At this writing 
others in both parties in both Houses were searching for 
substitutes. 


Migrant Farm Labor 


The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate has established a Subcommittee on Migrant Labor 
of which Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, is 
chairman. The Committee has held hearings on minimum 
wage legislation for farm workers. 

At hearings held in August, 1959, approval was given 
by spokesmen of the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Agriculture of a bill, $.1778, introduced by 
Senators Javits and Keating, New York, containing the 
Administration’s recommendation for the registration of 
migrant labor contractors or crew leaders. 

Other Senate bills on farm labor, which are now said 
to be more numerous than at any previous time in the 
history of the United States, include: 

S.1085, introduced by Senators Patrick V. McNamara, 
Michigan, and Joseph S. Clark, Pennsylvania, would es- 
tablish a minimum wage for workers on large corporate 
farms. Beginning with the rate of 75 cents an hour, the 
minimum for farm workers would be increased each year 
until it would reach the level of the workers at present 
covered in various industries at $1.00 an hour. 

S.2141, also sponsored by Senator McNamara, would 
prohibit child labor in agriculture outside of school hours. 
It would prohibit labor in farming outside of school 
hours by any persons under 14 years of age and empower 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe regulations of work- 
ing conditions and hours for persons working in agricul- 
ture aged 14 to 16. The effect would be to apply to young 
workers in agriculture the same federal provisions now 
applying to young workers in industry. 

S.2498, introduced by Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., New Jersey, and 12 other Democrats, would also pro- 
vide for registration of crew leaders. 

House bills, referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, Representative Graham A. Barden, North 
Carolina, chairman, include: 

H.R. 4488, introduced by Representative James Roose- 
velt, California, a minimum-wage bill, identical with 
§.1085 noted above. Mr. Roosevelt also sponsors H.R. 
4947, which would provide for coverage of agricultural 
workers of provisions respecting minimum wages and 
maximum hours in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

H.R. 8297, introduced by Representative James G. 
O’Hara, Michigan, a child labor bill, would eliminate 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 the exception 
from child labor provisions presently existing with respect 
to agricultural employment. 

Senator Williams introduced two other bills in 1960 
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for the purpose of dealing with educational problems of 
migrant families: 

S.2864, which would provide a 5-year program of fed- 
eral assistance to the states for education of children in 
migrant families. The entire program would require about 
$2,000,000 of federal money. 

S.2865, providing for grants to the states to assist them 
in the organization of programs of adult education of 
migrant workers. The total federal grant per year would 
be $250,000. 


Imported Farm Labor 


The House Committee on Agriculture, Harold D. 
Cooley, North Carolina, chairman, is considering a num- 
ber of bills relating to extension of P.L. 78, under which 
about 500,000 Mexican laborers are brought into the 
United States vearly to supplement the seasonal farm 
labor supply. One of the bills calling for extension, but 
for removal of the present established authority of the 
Secretary of Labor to regulate conditions of employment 
for domestic farm workers, is H.R. 9871, introduced by 
Representative E. C. Gathings, Arkansas. 

As was noted in this Service, January 23, 1960, a group 
of consultants appointed by Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell, recommended to him only temporary extension 
of P.L. 78, provided the Secretary is given even greater 
enforcement powers than at present to protect the interests 
of American agricultural workers. 

Representative George McGovern, South Dakota, has 
introduced HR. 11211, a bill amending P.L. 78, incor- 
porating the recommendations of Secretary Mitchell’s con- 
sultants, and reducing the number of Mexican farm 
workers imported each vear by 20 per cent of the total 
for the previous year and completely ends P.L. 78 in five 
years. This bill is also referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Federal Aid For Education 


On February 4 the Senate passed, 51 to 34, S.8, a bill 
authorizing a program of federal grants to the states of 
some $917,000,000 a year for two years to be used by the 
states for construction of public school buildings for ele- 
mentary and secondary pupils, or for teachers’ salaries, or 
both. The bill calls for appropriations of $20 per year for 
every child of school age. It would require states and lo- 
calities to maintain their own financial support. It would 
prohibit federal control of education. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor, Graham 
A. Barden, North Carolina, chairman, has reported on a 
more limited measure, H.R. 10128, which would authorize 
appropriations of $325,000,000 for each of the next three 
fiscal years. Allotments to the states would be based on 
school-age population. In the second and third years, states 
wishing to participate would be required to match federal 
funds. Before reporting the measures, the Committee 
rejected an amendment restricting aid to districts with 
segregated schools. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor has held 
hearings on H.R. 4267, introduced by Representative 
Peter Freylinghuysen, Jr., New Jersey, providing for 
federal grants and loans to aid in construction of college 
and university facilities. Cash grants would total $500,- 
000,000 over a 20-year period, the grants to be equal only 
to one-fourth of the principal sum of bonds to be issued b 
public and private institutions, with a limit of $5,000,000 
per grant per institution. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming endorsed the bill. 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has approved a bill, H.R. 10609, authorizing assist- 
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ance to the extent of $39,520,000 to state agencies for 
construction of educational television facilities. 


Foreign Aid. Program 


The Administration’s annual proposal for mutual se- 
curity, or foreign aid, has one new feature this year—a 
system of priorities for economic aid. The President on 
February 16, 1960, asked for authorization of a total 
appropriation of $4,100,000,000, which sum is about 
$1,000,000,000 more than Congress finally voted last year. 
The Administration now proposes to put relatively heavy 
emphasis on economic aid in chosen areas. Areas selected 
for this emphasis are India, Pakistan, Taiwan, and Equa- 
torial Africa. 

As this issue went to press, the House had authorized 
an appropriation only slightly less than the President 
recommended and the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions had taken a somewhat similar action. 


Immigration 


On March 17 President Eisenhower sent a request to 
Congress—repeating in substance several earlier requests 
to previous Congresses—asking for doubling of the num- 
ber of quota immigrants and authorization of entry 
annually of 10,000 refugees from oppression and perse- 
cution. The President proposed acceptance of total quotas 
which would equal one-sixth of one per cent of United 
States population on the basis of the census of 1960 
rather than that of 1920, as under present law. He also 
asked for the distribution of the unused quotas of “under- 
subscribed” countries among “over-subscribed” countries. 
He went so far as to express the opinion that eventually 
the quota system should be abolished and be replaced by 
“a policy subject to flexible standards.” $.3225, intro- 
duced by Senator Everett Dirksen, Illinois, embodies the 
President's recommendations. It is referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Senator James O. Eastland, Mis- 
sissippi, chairman. The companion bill in the House is 
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H.R. 11234, introduced by Representative William E, 
Miller, New York, and referred to the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The House of Representatives has passed H.J. Res. 397, 
and sent it to Senate. The Resolution was introduced, 
May 21, 1959, and was considerably amended before being 
reported and passed. Under the terms, the Attorney 
General would be empowered to admit on parole refugees 
under the mandate of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, until July 1, 1962. The Attorney 
General would be empowered, however, to admit on parole 
a number of refugees not exceeding 25 per cent of all 
refugee-escapees resettled outside the United States in any 
previous six months’ period in which the Act would be in 
effect. A rough estimate indicates that about 5,000 refu- 
gees could be admitted if the measure becomes law. The 
Resolution is in the hands of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, James O. Eastland, Mississippi, chairman, 


The I.D.A. 


The House Committee on Banking and Currency, Brent 
Spence, Kentucky, chairman, has held hearings on H.R. 
11001, a bill to provide for participation by the United 
States in the proposed International Development Asso- 
ciation and also to authorize an initial subscription by the 
United States of $320,000,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, supported the proposal, as 
did John J. McCloy, president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York, Stanley H. Ruttenberg of AFL-CIO, 
and C. Cheever Hardwick of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. I.D.A. would supplement credits 
now extended by both international and U.S. lending 
agencies by making “flexible” loans in instances when 
conventional “hard-currency” payments of principal and 
interest could not be arranged by the “less-developed 
countries.” 


Importation of Educational Materials 


The Senate has agreed to the terms of the so-called 
Florence Agreement, which calls for reduction of import 
duties on books and other educational materials by the 
nations consenting. The matter, Executive Agreement 1, 
is now referred to the House of Representatives. The agree- 
ment is not self-executing ; thus enabling legislation in the 
form of a bill would have to be considered if the House 
should agree. Executive 1 is referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas, 


chairman. 


Fabric Labeling 


On March 3, 1960, a new fabric labeling law went into 
effect (PL 85-897). The act requires labels on all textiles 
not covered by a previous wool labeling law. Hereafter 
every label must declare what fibers are in material on 
sale, must give the natural or synthetic group name of each 
fiber, and state content by weight. The act permits the sale 
of old unlabeled stock in merchants’ hands, but requires 
labeling of all new stock. The Federal Trade Commission 
has classified over 700 synthetic fibers into 16 groups, and 
given each a name. Some of these names are familiar to 
consumers; others are altogether new. Imported fabrics 
must have a label stating where they were made. 


American Edition of “The New Man” 


The New Man: Christianity and Man’s Coming of Age, 
by Ronald Gregor Smith, noted in this Service, January 
9, 1960, is available in an American edition, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1956, $2.50. 
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